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MEMOIR OF Mr. MACREADY. 


UNLIKE the subject of our former Biographical sketch, we 
regret to say that we are not able, from fortuitous circumstances, 
to give to our readers such particulars of the early part of this gen 
tleman’s professional life, as we could have wished. It is very true, 
that we have, through the kindness of a friend, received some inti- 
mation of the circumstances we were desirous of ascertaining; yet, 
as we were apprehensive we could not implicitly rely upon their 
accuracy, we have preferred giving what has come under our own 
immediate observation, rather than hazard the displeasure of our 
subscribers by inserting what we did not conciéntiously believe to 
be true. 

Mr. William Henry Macready, is, we believe, the eldest son of 
the highly respected Provincial Manager of that name, a gentleman, 
to whom some of the highest ornaments of the London Theatres 
have, in our hearing, exteniled their warmest gratitude for his judi- 
cious advice and gentlemanly. cdnduct, towards them, while per- 
forming at the Theatres uuder his management: it was not 
unl kely therefore, that our hero, nursed as he haf been in the very 
lap of the Muses, should have preferred the profession of an actor 
to all others: this penchant for a theatrical life he further encourae 
ged, and he “smelt the lamps” at very early age, at one of his 
Father’s Provincial Theatres, From this period, until his ‘ebut at 
Covent Garden, ou the iOth Sept. 1816, we must take the liberty 
of filling up the hiatus in our memoir, by soliciting our readers 
to remember what we have said, and pardon us, 
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,Previous to Mr, Macreacly's first appearance at Covent Garden, 
we heard a great deaf in fhe dramatic circles, of his taleuts as ain 
actor; but as we were ‘‘old stagers,” we kuew how the hundred 
tongues of rumour frequently trumpets forth an actor’s fame, with- 
out bis merits being equal to its panegyric; we therefore paid very 
little attention to what we heard, but resolved to attend the 
theatres, and judge for ourselves. ' ; 

Though six years have now elapsed since the period we are 
now speaking of, yet the recollection of his performance is, still 
vivid in our memories: we must confess, when we saw by the bills 
he bad made choice of the character of Orestes, in the “ Distressed 
Mother, we shrugged upour shoulders at such an apparent want of 
taste, and did not augur much success from his acting such a part ; 
we were, however, agreeably disappointed in our conjectures, and 
found that he played the character with considerable talent ; and we 
had no doubt that he would prove, with experience, an actor of 
the first class, Time has justified our opinion, 

After.Mr. Macready’s performance of Orestes, the tragedy of the 
«Italian Lover” was revived, in which he played several times 
the character of Mentevoli, with very great applause. From this 
time, with the exception of Jago, which eertainly was a failure, the 
manager never afforded Mr. M; an opportunity of appearing before 
the audience in any but melodramatic characters, We remember 
with feelings of great pleasure, his performance of one of these parts 
ina piece calied the “ Castle of Paluzzi, or the Extorted Oath,” 
founded on the murder of Fualdes in France: his delineation of 
the chief assassin was a masterpiece of its kind; but it did not re- 
ceive from the critics of the day the praise it deserved. 

In this state of obscurity Mr. Macready would probably have 
remained, if it had not been for the production of Shiell’s admira- 
ble tragedy of the “Aposta‘y,” in hich he was cast for the 
difficalt character of Pescara: his performance of it deserved the 
highest commpndation, and convinced the manager, that he bad 
been greatly injuring his own intetests by keeping such an actor as 
Mr. M. in the back ground, ° , 

We have now arriyed.at wperiod, when Me, Young having failed 
in the character‘of Richardthe Third, the manager announced Mr. 
Macready for thepatt, and great expectations were formed from 
his known ability, Even the friends of Kean, who had “laughed to 
scorn” all former compefitors with their favorite, seemed to wait 
wit : aildiety his ‘performance of this most arduous character. 
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In the early scenes of the play, our hero seemed to feel the 
weight of the -undertaking; and, tho’ he delivered many parts of 
the first and second soliloquies with judgment, yet his manner was too * 
constrained to enable him to give'his genius full play. The stene 
with Lady Anne, where Kean is 80 excellent, he was too boiste- 
rous;. he seemed too much of the outward villain: his delivery of 
the speech beginning with 

“ Was ever woman in this humour wooed,” 
was most admirable, and fully compensated for the violence we 
have spoken of; from this part to-the fifth act he was good, but 
certainly not eminent, 

In the beautiful soliloquy in what is generally called the tent 
scene, he was all that could be expected from a finished actor, and 
on starting from the couch, when raving 

“ Giye me another horse, bind up my wounds,” 
he introduced a new reading, and what we think highly appropriate 
to the text, by baring his sight arm as if seeking fora wound, It 5 
certainly had a very good effect, and was loudly applauded. The ove 
conclusion of the character was played paost ehergetically; yet, 
much as we said in praise of Mr. Macready’s Richard, he must never 
hope to be able to compete with his great rival ip a character that 
Kean has made peculiarly his qwa, 

The next great trial of his talent, was in the.part of chal, 
which he played with very great success, 

Among the list of characters he has completely wacesalia in, we 
must not forget to mention Rob Roy, Virginius, Mirandola, A 
In Othello, Hamlet, Pierre, he was good; but hedid. not play « 
those parts in a style that can be considered..excellent by-bis most 
partial admirers. 

But as we are desirous of making some more obseryationg on the 
general merits of this gentleman, we shall refer again to this subject 
in our next, H. 

- Sp ee 
* Literary Notices. 
DON CARLOS—A Tragedy, 
Seen eas fy. 149) Sef 


Arter those pious members of the inquisition bee fat 
descanted upon the immoralities and the bee principles of. 
Carlos, a resolution is formed to destroy his-* o fame,” in 
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conjunction with John Luis de Cordoba, the seeming friend of the 
prince, who having bees struck by Carlos “ when young,” 


* Has panted ever since for treble vengeance.” 


Valdéz then comments upon the zeal with which Donna Leo- 
nora, the wite of Cordoba, assists in their cause, and remarks that 





Ever upon the watch 
To mark the gestures of the queen, and strike 
Into Don Philip’s breast the poisoned dart 
Of jealousy, she burns to do us service ; 
*Tis thus that from the dross of human nature 
Qur alchymy extracts the golden ore, 
And from vile dirt sublimes our wealth, 
Tis well 
If these your covered mines are safely laid : 
I fear sume counterplot may make them burst 
On oyr own heads; the king is prudent, knowing, 
And scarcely will be brought to see the guilt 
Of his own son ; or if he fire ap instant, 
Returning tenderness may make their peacc, 
Aud leave us stranded on the shore. 
Fear net; 
The king has got a demon’: *tis suspicion ; 
Whose senses are refined to pain, whose ears 
Are stung to madness by a cricket's chirp ; 
Whose jaundiced eyes in every sheep. perceive 
A covert wolf; and, mark you well, Luceso, 
He who reposes not in confidence — 
That men are somewhat better than they are, 
Conceives them worse; Philip beside is crazed 
With love of fame; hé does not love his queen, 
He does not love his country: but he ldves 
To swell his name with their bright attribuics. 
And when he sees his consort and his throne 
Both menaced, will he not resist ? 
In truth, 
You have profoundly weighed these things; I come 
A stranger to this counsel, and as yet 
Know little of its bearings ;_ be it yours ‘ 
To guide, and I will fellow. But say, father, 
Think you the prince is deeply struck with passion 
For his fair.step-mother ? 
sis} In good truth, no. 
The prince is in that melancholy mood, 
The offspring of @ young and teeming fancy, 
Bhat hoys.calllove; but no more like to love, 
Thay the weak lightning of a summer night, 
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That plays upon the horizon’s edge, is.like 
To that which issues from the loaded cloud 
And rives the oak asunder.———"Twas his nurse, 
Or his old tutor, grey-beard Osma, told bim 
That he should marry the princess of France, 
As once our treaties ran; his childish brain 
Has ever since been dreaming of her. 
Le. Much 
Know you of human passions, reverend father. 
Val. Man is the only book I read; but why 
Waste time on speculation? let’s begone, 
And soon the sceptre of imperial Spain | 
Shall be our mortgage; we the real kings, ; 
And Philip but our deputy——Away. . 
A very heroic and philosophic acknowledgment of this Valcez, 
isuly, “ Man is the only book I read;” and then-— 
sas we the real kings, 
“ And Philip but our deputy !! !” 
The scene changes to an apartment in the palace; and King 
Philip, a peevish, preconcerted and half-deluded old dotard, 
enters, followed by an officer, whom he cordially dismisses, and 
reads a letter— 
« The queen, who seems so sad, can smile sometimes, 
“ When the king is not inher company, 
On one who touches the king nearly :” So 
This were no other than Don Carlos: he 
Always had favour in her eyes, but still 
It was an innocent regard—yet innocent 
She cannot be who wears the crown of Spain, 
And is observed of levity-—the- boy ! 
How have I tended him from infancy 
To be my age’s staff; thinking to rest 
On him my heavier cares, end curtained schemes 
Big with the glories.of a future age; 
And now he is a vulture, hovering o’er me, 
Watching my death to feed on my remains, 
The people cry: “ There is the prince shall reign 
«¢ When Philip is no more :” old nurses bless 
His beardless face, and silly children toss. 
Their tiny caps into the air; while I 
Am met by frigid reverence, passive awe, os 
That fears, yet dares not own itself for fear ; wl 
As though: the public hangman stalke@ behind me. bd 
And this it is to reign——-to, gain men's hate, a 
Donna Leonora is next introduced to his majesty, and. no. better 
person in the world could he have found for the “ ‘Propagation of 


catimny” than @ disappointed woman, A long scene of interro- 
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gation and cross-questioning takes place, to the equal torture and 
satisfaction of old Philip, in whose ear Leonora, in a true “ Lago” 
style, has carefully “ poured the poison of jealousy,” 


Phil. °Tis well—you may depart—yet stay a moment: 
If without forwardness you can lead on 
The queen to speak of Carlos, in those hours 
When the iocked bosom opens, and the heart, 
Surcharged with feeling, overflows in speech, 
Which women and weak men cannot restrain,-— 
You have my leave to speak and listen, but 
‘Tell what you learn to us alone: depart. 


[Exit Leonora. 
Uneasy, galling, painful, racking doubt ! 


I think I can perceive a something vague 
And unsubstantia! fasten on my fame, 
That, like a damp aud pestilential mist, 
Dims the bright surface of my stainless honour— 
This Leonora too—that she should see, 
That she should know the king is jealous—-no, 
Not jealous but disturbed for Spain —Who’s there ? 
Entér Officer. 
Offic. My liege, the Great Inquisitor, Valdéz, 
Prays for an audience. 


Phil. Admit him straight 


~~ See 
Theatrical Diary. 
DRURY LANE. 


Dec. 13th, vhs ian of the Caravan, Monsieur Tonson —14th, Ham- 
ict, Halt of the Caviettin, Old and Young—16th, Venice Preserved, Three 
Weeks after Marriage, Lock and Key—\7th, Way to get Married, Halt 
of the Caravan, Old and Young ——\8th, Othello, Halt of the Caravan, 
Frightened to Death --19th, A Tale of other Times, Old and Young —20th, 
Venice Preserved, Halt of the Caravan, Lock and Key.—2\st, A Taie of 
other Times, The Liar, Old and Young —23d, Othello, Halt of the Cara- 
van, Old and Young.—26th, Géorge Barnwell, Gog and Magog.--27th, 
The Dramatist, Old and Young, Gog and Magog.—28th, Busy Body, Old 
and Young, Gog and Magog. 


A New Opera, called “4 Tale@fdther Times, or Which is the 
Bride?” was brought out here on Thursday sen‘night, which, from 
the af the cast, and the high sounding name of Braham, of 

Cooke as the composers, we did expect to have 
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found at least tolerable; we therefore attended the theatre early in 
order to enjoy the overture, which, according (o the report of the 
day, was said to be a masterpiece—we listened most attentively to 
its performance, and passed over the Astley’s-like begining of drums 
and trumpets, because we expected they were merely the “ avant 
couriers” of “silver sweets,” but Guhappily we had (to use a com- 
mon phrase) “ reckoned without our host :” its only merit consisted 
in being short; but some injudicious friends of the composer, even 
deprived us of that comfort, by loudly encoring it, and we were 
consequently obliged to listen to its repetition, to the complete an+ 
noyance of our sense of hearing ;—at last the curtain rose, and the 


piece commenced, the plot of which we shall endeavour to give an 
idea of, 


Zumirshi (Cooper) beitig deputed by Sigismund, Prince of Lithuania, 
(Braham) to solicit for him the hand of Phedora, (Mrs. Austin) a Swedish 
Princess, is prompted by ambition to substitute his own daughter Oswena 
(Mrs. W. West) for the Princess, and palm her off upon Sigismund as his m- 
tended bride; the daughter “nothing loath” consents to second the nefarious 
views of her father: the Princess is seized by a horde of predatory Tartars in 
the pay of Zumirski, and het attendants put to sword, with the the single ex- 
ception of Carolstein, (Terry) 9 Seneschal, who most miractilously escapes'the 
general slaughter by meerly leaping his horse over a terrific cataract: Phedora 
is therefore’ confined in an old abbey, after the usual number of dramatic 
upbraidings, Tartar chorusses and dispairing solos; unluckily, however, for the 
completion of Zumirshi’s villainy, there are witnesses to his gentle substitution 
of one lady for another-—thesé necéssary materials for “the cunning of the 
scene,” are two Peasants, Herman (Madame Vestris) and Justa, (Miss Povey) 
who are going to visit their relatives at the adjoining village; they of course 

release the Princess, and persuade her fo assume the name of Blanch to avoid 
discovery from Zuwmirski--this finishes the first act. At the opening of the 
second, we were presented with a village-féte given in celebration of the wed- 
ding-day of Jemmicrow (J. Barnes) and Beatrice, (Mrs. Harlowe) the uncle 
and aunt of Herman; we were here favored with+an incidental ballet, very 
pretty certainly, but a great deal too long; in the midst’ of the rejoicing, in 
comes the Prince, who does not appear to be very partial to the bride provided 
for him by his wily ambassador, and therefore, notwithstanding he talks about a 
Monarch’s sacrificing his own feelings for his people’s good, he very naturally 
falls in love with Blanch, who he believes to be a poor peasant, and tho’ stran- 
gers to each other, (a mere trifle by the bye,) they warble their sorrow toge-. 
ther most harmoniously. This we should have supposed would have been a very 
fit occasion to inform the Prince of the villainy of Zwmirski ; but no, the case 
was not complete, as the lawyers say, in the absence of « material witness, ' 
Carolstein, and therefore we were Inflicted with andther act wid Sbine more ” 
necessary incidents---we beg pardon, some more scenes. wae 
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The third act opened with a moonlight view of Jemmicrow’s cottage, and 
presented to us two of Zumirski’s friends, cut-throats, who are prowling about 
for the simple purpose df making the elegant figure of Phedora a few inches 
shorter, by delivering her of that shoulders’ ineumbrance, a head---these geu- 
tlemen are, however, interrupted in their innocent amusement, by the arrivat 
of what they think, a brother chip, but it turns .out to be our cataract- 
leaping friend Carolstein, who slays theruffians, and then posts off with the 
princess to the palace df Sigismund. Now thén came on what we con- 
dideted 'thie ‘best ‘part of the piece, viz. the conclusion: All is ready for the 
raptials of Oswena with Sigismund ; the father, all joy at'the sear apptoach 
of the plishment of his ambition ; the dutiful danghter, divided between 
hope,and fear ; and the prince most ungallantly sulky, considering the occa- 
sion. This result, however, would have been anti-dramatical; virtuous love 
must he rewarded, and vice degraded, so in stalked the wonderful seneschal : 
declared the villany of Zumirski—touched the secret spring of a picture, 





» which, of course, was too convincing an evidence of identity to be doubted. 


"The ex-ambassador and his ' amiable daughter were disgraced; the prince 
united to the real. bride; and the piece conchided with a chorus of “ Heil 
somebody, and reign (raim) for ever.” 


From what we have said of the—(the plot, we suppose we must 
call it,) our readers will perceive, that characters are introduced, 
and incidents are worked 4p, that have not the slightest reference 
to the main interests of the story, The whole, therefore, formed 
such a complicated piece of nonsense, that it would be a gross 
libel on those dramatic empirics, Messrs. Moncrief and Planch é, 
to suppose that even they would think of ones such a piece at 
the lowest minor theatre. 


Of the niusic, if merit consists in variety, then indeed it was a 
masterpiece; for we had all sorts—solos—duettos—trios—village 
choruses—Tartar “ditto—bridal ditto—in this scene a plaintive 
ditty—in that, ‘a ‘stunning battle song—here, a love trio—there, a 
martial duettyet even these would have been some compensa- 
tion for the absetice of plot and dialogue, had they bees original ; 
but we recognised many of our old friends, disguised to be sure, 
but sufficiently’ perceptible to the meanest capacity. In short, it 

was suth an attempt at composition as we certainly did not expect 
from Mr. “Bodhsd, considering ‘how pompously his name was 
annotnced io the play-bills. The acting was throughout excellent, 
andthe songs, &c. particularly those by Braham, were given with 
— and effect, 
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Tliat Christmas bore, Lillo’s Tragedy of George Barnwell, was 
played on Thursday night, and when we consider the motives of 
its production at this season of the year, we are not inclined to 
express our real feelings, on being obliged to witness its perform- 
ance. Cooper’s George Barnwell was a very correct and pleasing 
piece of acting; and that part of the dialogue which the noisy 
state of the house enabled us to hear, lie delivered with “ good 
emphasis and discretion.” Of Mrs, W. West’s Milwood, we 
think the Manager did not shew his usual good taste by placing 
her in a character so completely unamiable: as far 4s-persdnal 
appearance goes, there is not, perhaps, any actress at this House 
who could represent the supposed beauty of the courtezan better 
than Mrs, W. West; but the poet has placed Mihvood in such 
repulsive situations, and given her such demoniac feelings, that are 
in direct opposition to the mild and gentle manners of this lady. 
We have seen Mrs, Glover play this part so well, that we are 
surprised the Manager should think of giving it to any other 
actress. Miss Smithson performed the amiable Maria very. 
prettily. Of the other actors, as we cannot say any thing in theit 
praise, we shall pass thei over unnoticed, dik a 

A pantomime, entitled “ Gog'and Magog, ot Hatlequin Antis 
quary” followed, though, by the way, it might have been called 
any thing else, as far as those “ time honoured”. personages are, 
concerned, for they have as much to do with the introductory plot 
of the Harlequinade as a pig has with poetry: it would be as idle 
as unprofitable to attempt a-description of this piece. . We:-know 
not with whom the blame lies, but for a consicerable number of 


_ years there bas not been even:a tolerable pantomime at this house : 


surely the “ mighty Farley” does not alone possess. those wondrous 
powers of invention which make Old Time “ toil after them-in 
vain;”—if he does engross all the talent to himself; andthat 
“ none but himself can be his parallel,” we would recommend the: 
managet either to engage that’ highly-gifted being, or, failing;.to 
abolish the custom of a pantomime at Christmas altogether, ‘We: - 
presume the object of this piece, (and we were at some pains. to’ 
discover any object at all,) was to contrast ‘the customs:and 
manners of the metropolis during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies with those of the present era: we were accordingly pre 
sented with various views of London at different periods ; ‘thus, 
we had Cheapside in 1600—St. Paul’s in 1540—Southwark, and 
its environs, together with the Globe Theatre, (where Avon’s bard 
No, 1}, Y 
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played,) before the great fire in 1666—these scenes were all well 
painted ; but the two best in the pantomime were Vauxhall, with 
the Ascent a la Saqui, and London on fire: the latter, though 
bunglingly managed, were most admirably painted, As far as the 
actors were concerned, every thing was done that could be, Ridg- 
way, as the motley hero, danced witn great agility. Miss Tree’s 
Columbine was pleasing and graceful, The Clown by Southby 
was good, The tricks and changes were badly continued, and 
worse executed ; and the Harlequinade must be greatly altered to 
be tolerated even- by Christmas visitors. 


HS 0 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Ded. 13th, The Htguenot, Irish Tutor, Rosina—IHth, Maid Marian, 
London Hermit.s+16th, Venice Preserced, Blind Boy—17th, Maid Marian, 
London Hermit —\8th, Maid Marian, London Hermit—19th, The Wonder, 
Brother and Sister, Irish Futore-Wthy Maid Marian, Irish Tutor, Sleep 
Walker —2\st, Maid. Marian, London Hermit—~-23d, Romeo and Juliet, 
Irish Tutor, Forty Thieves-~26th, Douglas, Harlequin and the Ogress — 
27th, The Stranger, Harlequin and the Ogress—28th, Maid Marian, Har. 
lequin and the Ogres, 


Nothing particalarly new since our last notiee has presented 
itself’; of novelties, the opera of Maid Marian seems to maimtain 
its pre-eminence—during ‘its dramatic career, we have perused the 
novel upon whicl it‘is founded: ard in abler bands than’ Mr, 
Planche’s; a prodaction of no ordinary calculation might have been 
expected---the béhuties and incidents of the work are mimerous, and 
ss Gee stage effect’; ‘some few of tle 
we perceive the “adapter” has thrown aside for those 

sabordinate'class, ‘and which of their kind have been 
‘better than by Mr. P, — From the kind of pieces 
brought forward ‘this season, said to be written by Mir. 
Platch2, we should imagine him to be hired for the manufactu- 









ving of-all the thee eet productions, and for which he is to be paid 
by the'score: if 90, of course it is to his advantage to turn them 
out Of ‘bis hands as quickly as possible; and as to superiority, why 
n'importe ; we shall look forward for bis next attempt, 
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It need scarcely be mentioned, that at an early hour on Thursday 
evening, the “boxing” folks took their station at the doors of: the 
various theatres, “ big with expectation :” the crowd at this theatre 
was immense ; at one rush tle pit and galleries appeared’ to be 
inundated, and numbers disappointed in the obtaining of places 
were obliged to retire. That almost thread: bare subject, George 
Barmwell, was as usual generally, annoonceéd -for the amusedent, 
and at the same time considered as a most salutary lesson for each 
disobedient apprentice, and warm aspirant to the charms of Venua, 
of the metropolis; holding out a ‘sort of tentér-hook to the morals 
of the younger branches, aid’ proving thé sad effects of vice and 
bad company; we could reply to this puritanical mode of reforma- 
tion by lengthy argament, as tothe fallacy and silliness of such 
ideas, and shew by proofs’ positive, how unfortified almost the 

"strongest mind is to the resistance of temptation; but our time and 
space for remarks are equally limited, we must apply them to the 
performances before us. ‘The tragedy of Douglas was given on the 
present occasion, and tho’ but miserably represented, we felt greater 
satisfaction in the deviation from the other establishments. The 
part of Young Norval was again represented by that.clever young 
gentleman, Mr, Mason: 08 we have subniitted to'onr readers oir 
cordial opinion of his performance of this character, and whicly was 
chosen for his debut, we may be excused entering further into the 
subject again—indeed it were better, both for our feelings and 
those of Mr. Mason: we are satistied as to the intrinsic value of 
this young gentleman ; and the time .isdt a considerable distance 
wherein he will give us cause to amend our opinion, He weut thro’ 
the character in a similar manner as before ; but from the incessant 
clamour of the “Gods,” he was at most times inaudible,, The, ut- 
most confusion and racket «prevailed throughout the house, until 
the overture for the acmé of Christmas delights, comic pantomime, 
silenced the turbulence. The well known supremacy of the panto- 
mimic department at this theatre is such that comment, is:unneces- 
sary; the public are toe well in possession of the all-excelling taste — 
of Mr. Farley, in the arrangement, combination, and collection, of 
the materials to please their ‘fastidious fancy, and: likewise wf.te — 
fine touches of canvas magnificence from the brush of Mess. 
Grieve, Pugh, and numerous auxillaries;.and again of the astonish: 

ing and almost electrifying powers and contrivances of, the..Seule’ 
and ‘the Bradwells’--in fact ‘all the sian tennant! 
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business of “comic” pantomime, without coming as yet to the 
unrivalled abilities of the representatives~-Gramaldi, Barnes, Ellar - 
aud Co. All tiese enviable host of enchantment aud scenic delusion, 
gave their firmest endeavours to add to the list of their attractions, 
and the popular and evtertaining tale of the “ Sleeping Beauty ” 
was selected for the conyeyance. 

The story of the Sleeping Beauty, and of the Pains and Pe- 
nalties, exacted by the torturers of the ogre-wizard and goblin- 
tribe,at such a period, forms so prominent a feature in our juvenile 
collection of fairy tales, that to narrate it in the preseut instance 
were unnecessary, we will sketch the outline of its pantomimic 
appearance. The period being nearly closed for the somnorific 
spell of @ hundred years slumber under which the princess had 
Jain, and which is about to be dissolved, so calls forth the inven- 
tion of the Ogress to prolong the charm, that she gets the Three 
Sisters, Windlet, Trindlet, aud Spindlet, to spin a golden ball of 
magic twine, in order: to bind the Sleepeng Beauty in the arms of 


‘Morpheus. Prince Asdff is determived upon her enlargement, 


and with his attendant Abnab, seeks the abode of the princess. The 
fairy Blue-bell appears to them in the second scene, or Enchanted 
Cedar Grove, and proffers to aid their endeavours. ' hey proceed 
to the castle with a magic talisman given the prince by Blwe-bell. 
A comic scene ensues here with the pyince and Grim-gribber, 
(porter to the castle), Azoff succeeds jn entering the castle, and 
discovers the “ Chamber of Sleep’? The Sleeping beauty is seen 
ou a most magnificent bed, and her several domestics in the sup- 
posed act of supplying her with various requisites, but standing 
under the power likewise of the entrancement. Azoff atdength 
breaks the charm, and at this instant the business ofthe: har- 
lequinade, tricks and changes, come into action. We are then 
taken from Brighton to Waterloo-Bridge at the stroke of Har- 
lequin's bat—Hyde Park, with the statue of Achilles, iato Brook- 
Green Fair and the Jrish Giant ; presently we have the embarka- 
tion {9 Scotland, “ represented by moving panoramic Scenes,” and 
this certainly i isa truly clever and admirable specimen of mechanical 
genius; the arrival at Leith Harbour, the procession into Edin- 


burgh, and other incidental movements relative to the late royal 
- tour,y,as ‘managed ‘with considerable dexterity; the palace of 
- Biue-belt, changed from the matrimonial Blacksmith at Gretna, 


comprizes the variqus characters assembled together, aud thus 
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concludes the subject. When we and that the present pantomime 
exceeds all former productions of the kind, we need not isis 
further remarks upon the matter. 





09 O40— 
ROYAL COBURG. 


‘When in the exercise of our critical labors, we reviewed the 
piece called “ Edward the Black Prince,” , we congratulated the 
proprietor of this establishment on the return of proper under- 
standing to his authors: we then flattered ourselves that we should 
‘not be again tortured with hearing the nonsense of Amberst and 
Co. or have the misery to witness another edition of ‘Tom and 
Jerry; but the great ones in authority here have disappointed us. 
If puffing without pretension—piece without incident—dialogue 
without the most distant approach to sense-if these, together 
with gorgeous unmeaning nothings, be worthy of public patronage, 
then the proprietor of this theatre has found out the way to merit 
the distinction of which he so much boasts. We were told by 
that accurate authority, the play-bill, that the drama. of the Black 

nS Prince, had surpassed all former productions, and thrown into the 
shade all pieces from the time of Noah upwards—that its success 
was triumphant—its merits wonderful. Yet the writer of ‘ ‘France, 
or Heaven points to the Murderer, has outdoue all his former 
doings: can absurdity go farther? can gross vanity be more appa- 

‘rent? really Mr. Barrymore you have a more modest way, of 

telling the world you think. yourself a wager man, than we cou- 

ceived an idea of, 

We should be very sorry to withhold praise from those to whom 
it is really due, and we, therefore, in ‘justice to the scene painters, 
acknowledge that they have performed, their duty with, great accu- 
racyand:taleat—the different. views,in France, are particularly good : 
but for the plot of the piece, the language of the characters, and 
the incidents—they are. really so execrable, that we could not sit 

with patience to witness.them, .. . 

As for that theatrical nausea,‘ Tom, and Jerry, on the. other 
side of the Water,” it is a fit companion for the first piece—“ su 

_ such @ pair was never seen;”” they really deserve, wan dine 

to a place which delicacy forbid uso mention, 


+. 





Seas Me 
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The boasted saloon to the pit is about the size of a watch-box, 


with looking-glasses reflecting at every ony the we aaa expetise 
and bad taste of the manager. 


Sie o0— 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


y 


We feel some regret that the strenuons endeavours of the mana- 
ger of this pleasing establishment in the combination of novelty is 
not attended with gteater success, The performances are con- | 
ducted in a reputable manner; and amongst the numerous com- 
pany are several performers of promising talent, It is more than 
probable, that the removal of Pierce Egan’s “ best” Tom and 
Jerry will be not a little profit to the theatre: the public must be 
sated with the like description of absurdities ; and it admits of no 
question that, to this particular, is assigned the cause of such - 
“ empty benches.” The interlude of “ Love Letters,” continues 
to amuse. Vinjng’s Don Car‘os is respectable ; he is a useful and 
general actor, and seems perfectly acquainted with the business of 
the stage. Our patience bas not been more seriously taxed than 
during the performance of “ Cherry Bounce.” Of all attempts at 
effect and humour, this production is at once the most puerile 
and disgraceful. Mr, Lancaster and Mr. G. Renaud appeared to 


- bé on very good terms with each other, and was as provokingly 


tiresome, to our thinking, and, in fact, to the major part of the 
audience likewise. We should sincerely recommend the dismissal 
of this insipid “* Cherry Bounce.” 


<P 
WEST LONDON, 

A Burletta, founded upon the tragedy of Venice Preserved, was 
attempted here, for the purpose of introducivg Colonel Berkely to 
the admiring frequenters of this establishment. We have no doubt 
the proprietor counted largely on the profits arismg from the exhi- 


bition of this gentleman in Jaficr: we regret that such hopes should 


have been ‘blasted, having never witnessed a less number of auditors, 
most 6f whom were orderly spriced-up Israelites. Mr. oa 
pteviously to the commencement, came forward, stating that Col. B 
was afflicted with a sevcre cold--yet notwithstanding he would act 
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the part: It appeared however from his efforts, that the geatleman 
had changed his determination. Perhaps the “raling passion” was 
never more feelingly exemplified, than at the entré of Pierre, (Mr. 
Brunton) when at the first line, hig eye having instinctively surveyed 
the audience, at last rested on a gaping half dozen in the gallery ; 
and he so far lost sight of the “fine, gay, bold-faced villain,” in the 
more interesting concerns of managerial calculations, as to need the 
services of the prompter to recall him from meditations on “ nightly 
expences” to a “ Street in Venice.” We were indebted to Mr. B. 
for nothing but curtailments and mutilations of the text: the former 
we did not care about, as it brought us nearer to the conclusion ; 
but we had nearly forgot Jafier, he had an excellent dress ; and the 
Colonel may be: a good Hotspur in the field, but a private in the 
awkward squad of amateurs : we would hint, that though to “ stand 
at ease” with “ attention,” be paradoxical in military movements, 
yet on the stage they may be limited—with the Colonel it was 
* attention” throughout. We wish this gentleman had, at rehearsals, 
advised Miss Norton of “light play,” she certainly “ipunished” him 
with love; we were inclined once or twice to applaud Miss ‘N. but she 
as often ranted down the benevolent feeling. Mr. Hooper should 
remember that Bedamur is aw ambassador and a gentlenan, and 
not a Rugantino, There’ was a youth habited for Spinosi-—-it may 
be too contemptible for notice ; yet nranagers should be aware, that 
good acting may be'destroyed by the introduction of ignorant stage- 
struck apprentices--such was not the case certainly in this instance, 
no thanks to Spinosa. We shoyld have thought from the fine 
ennobled brutus of Mr. Cordell as Priuli, that he had added as yet 
but little to the debates of the Venetian State: he should know 
with Dibdin, “ much wisdom’s in the Wig ! 


= 
. Scene—MAHOMET. 
From. the French of Voltaire, 
* By Ns At. 
(Continued from page 160.) 


To overthrow false idols and false gods, 


While my pure worship captivating all, 
Will to my grandeur proves sure foundation. 
Say not that I deéeive my country; no, 
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‘ 


Zop. 
\ (if euchtlty will) to change the globe itself, 


* Over thy equals——and—— 


Mah. 


Zop. 


Thou dost frstruct, where you would but oppress. 
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I but destroy its weakness, but pervert 
1ts foul idolatry, and seek alone 
Beneatha fear of Godhead, or before 
A monarch’s rule, with mildness exercis’d, " 
To see it bow content; for well I know, 

To raise a nation to the height of power, 

A terror to the world———at home ’tis fit-— 

It proves obedient to the will of-one. 

‘These then thy base designs, ‘tis thou who think’st : ‘ 





And force, vile tyrant, by thy cursed arts, 

By slangitter; devastation, and by fear, 
Our.theughits to bend subservient to thy will: 

"Tis those ‘whose wily tongue wouldst make appear 


Alas! if into error we have fall’n, 

By what dread means wouldst thou illume the path 
That leads to virtue and repentance——say 

By what right dost dare tu play thecensor, 

To ape the monarch, or affect to sway 


That right that minds 
Whose comprehension soaring far above 
The common level of mankind, confesses 
O'er those of grov’ling mortals. 
Thou wouldst say, 
That all ambitiout's advocates, who boast 
A mind superior to the common standard, 
Possess a right to overbear their equals, 
And triumph in their felsehoods—can they but i 
Deceive with grandeur——— ~ 
Even so; thy race f 
Are happiest, bravest, when in error sunk, 
And, false or true, my worship willamend it —— 
What have thy gods produc’d, what benefits 
Conferr’d upon you, Tell me, where the laurels 
Sprung from their worship to adorn thy brows ? 





’ Thy hated worship, vile as obscure, degrades 


Its partizans ——enervates their courage, 
Obscures their minds, and sinks them in the depth 
Of ignorance and superstition: mine, 

It elevates the soul, it even-prompts 

‘Po deeds of glory-—produces heroes, 


(To be resumed in our next.) 








